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THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES/ 
SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTIST  CONVERSATIONS 

MEETINGS  IN  1970  AND  1971 


The  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  has 
long  understood  its  mandate  to  include 
the  task  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
contacts  with  Churches  not  in  membership 
with  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  Thus, 
the  Commission  counts  among  its  members 
a number  of  theologians  from  non-member 
Churches  and  has  initiated  a series  of  publi- 
cations in  which  the  history,  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Churches  outside  the  World 
Council  are  presented  to  a wider  audience 
(see  Ecumenical  Exercise  I,  II  and  III,  publish- 
ed as  Faith  and  Order  Papers  No.  49,  58  and 
61,  reprinted  from  The  Ecumenical  Review 
Vol.  XIX : 1 , Vol.  XXIII : 3,  Vol.  XXIV : 2). 

Among  the  Churches  presented  was  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  with  which 
informal  contacts  were  opened  in  1965.  Since 
then  the  Commission  on  behalf  of  the  World 
Council  has  taken  responsibility  through  its 
Secretariat  for  regular  yearly  conversations 
between  a group  of  theologians  from  member 
Churches  of  the  World  Council  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church.  (See  the  descriptive  analysis  of  the 
development  and  the  wider  significance  of 
these  conversations  up  to  1969  by  B.  B.  Beach 
in  The  Ecumenical  Review  Vol.  XXII : 2.) 
The  continuity  of  these  conversations  both 
regarding  the  themes  and  the  participants  has 
made  it  possible  to  discover  more  clearly  the 
broad  area  of  commonly  shared  Christian 
belief  and  commitment  and  to  delineate  the 
points  of  critical  difference. 

The  group  felt  that  in  addition  to  summarising 
and  analysing  its  discussions  year  by  year  an 
attempt  might  be  made  to  draw  up  a state- 
ment which  maps  out  the  existing  doctrinal 
agreement  between  Seventh-Day  Adventists 
and  Churches  in  the  World  Council,  evaluat- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  relative  weight  of 
continuing  differences.  All  the  texts  presented 
here  have  individual  authors.  But  they  have 
been  revised  after  discussion  in  the  group 
and  have  in  principle  been  accepted  by  the 
participants.  They  are  published  here  with 
the  hope  of  thus  stimulating  and  helping 


similar  discussions  on  the  local  and  national 
level. 


A.  DOCTRINAL  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
SEVENTH-DAY  ADVENTISTS  AND 
CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES  BELONGING 
TO  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL 

(Dr.  Paul  SCHWARZENAU) 

I. 

In  1957  the  General  Conference  of  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  sponsored  a careful  and 
representative  exposition  of  their  church’s 
doctrine  which  was  published  under  the 
title  Seventh-Day  Adventists  answer  Questions 
on  Doctrine.  That  study  simplifies  the  task  of 
this  paper  which  is  to  show  where  they  agree 
doctrinally  with  the  churches  and  commu- 
nions belonging  to  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  face  the 
difficulty  that  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
is  not  itself  a church  but  a fellowship  of 
churches  holding  different  positions  and 
traditions,  which  are,  moreover,  subject  to 
different  theological  interpretations  even 
within  the  individual  churches  themselves. 
It  would  hardly  be  meaningful  to  restrict 
our  attention  here  to  those  doctrines  which 
are  common  to  all  the  churches  in  the  ecu- 
menical movement.  Often,  then,  we  shall  be 
able  to  speak  only  of  agreement  with  some 
(many  or  few)  churches  and  theological 
trends.  In  many  instances,  agreement  is  only 
with  the  substance  of  a doctrinal  position 
or  with  a doctrinal  tendency,  while  in  other 
respects  there  are  still  undeniable  differences 
in  the  respective  doctrinal  formulations. 

In  addition  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in 
many  ways  the  whole  of  a church’s  doctrine , 
is  an  inseparable  unity  so  that  dividing 
it  into  constituent  parts  is  somewhat  question- 
able. We  need,  therefore,  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion first  of  all  to  this  integral  aspect  of  church 
doctrine,  before  turning  (in  Section  II)  to  the 
doctrinal  statements  in  detail.  Profound 
disagreements  can  be  concealed  behind 
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agreed  formulae  and  vice  versa.  The  trinita- 
rian formulation  of  the  creed,  for  example, 
can  be  understood  in  terms  of  a philosophy 
of  being  or  by  reference  to  certain  scriptural 
passages.  The  common  formulation  then 
serves  only  to  conceal  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  the  conception  of  God  and  in  the 
relationship  of  the  believer  to  God.  Converse- 
ly, the  consensus  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists 
with  conservative  positions  in  other  churches, 
often  stressed  in  Questions  on  Doctrine^  may 
be  overlooking  the  profound  agreement 
with  the  basic  eschatological  approach  of 
modern  theologies,  and  therefore  with  their 
“concealed  Adventism”. 

Yet  even  the  notion  of  “church  doctrine”  is 
not  necessarily  unequivocal.  Some  churches 
intentionally  keep  authoritative  doctrinal 
statements  to  a minimum,  whereas  others 
possess  a great  collection  of  confessional 
statements.  For  example,  the  Eastern  Chur- 
ches, despite  a rich  heritage  of  apocalyptic 
and  eschatological  movements,  refuse  to 
fix  this  in  dogmatic  statements.  Much  the 
same  thing  is  also  true  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  although  it  owed  its  origin  to  strong 
apocalyptic  impulses.  But  if  this  church  and 
others  treat  as  an  undercurrent  the  prophecy 
which  among  the  Adventists  is  presented  as  a 
constituent  element  of  church  teaching,  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  compare  one 
church  doctrine  with  another  church  doctrine 
in  a purely  statistical  fashion.  Such  a proce- 
dure would  mean  that  precisely  the  best  and 
most  important  things  one  church  has  to  say 
to  another  would  be  left  unsaid  ! As  a rule, 
official  statements  of  faith  give  only  frag- 
mentary expression  to  church  doctrines 
by  not  expressing  them  in  their  full  complexity. 
Such  statements  of  faith  represent  (symbol- 
ize) the  whole  of  a particular  type  of  church 
doctrine  and  as  “symbols”  (which  is  one  of 
the  names  given  to  such  statements)  they 
differ  from  the  explicit  total  presentation 
sought  in  theology.  As  an  expression  of  the 
total  resources  of  a church  they  are  always 
different  in  kind  from  theology,  which  is 
inevitably  a time-conditioned  enterprise  of 
individual  theologians  or  theological  schools. 
They  also  differ  in  kind  from  exegesis  since 
here  again  the  basic  decisions  of  faith  repre- 
sented in  the  confessions  of  faith  determine 
the  status  and  authority  of  the  particular 
exegetical  findings.  These  distinctions  become 
blurred  when  people  are  convinced  that  the 
biblical  witness  only  represents  a doctrine 


which  is  inherent  in  it.  The  biblical  kerygma 
then  becomes  in  principle  identical  with 
revealed  doctrina.  Every  exegetical  finding 
is  at  once  a confirmation  or  an  expansion 
of  a church  doctrine  which  is  constantly 
developing  and  which  theology  systematizes. 
But  this  system  in  turn  influences  retrospectiv- 
ely the  standpoint  from  which  individual 
passages  of  Scripture  are  approached  and 
ultimate  exegetical  decisions  reached.  This 
method,  often  described  as  biblicism,  is 
widely  represented,  particularly  in  the  chur- 
ches of  the  Reformation,  so  that  the  prefer- 
ence for  it  in  the  teaching  of  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  cannot  be  considered  a basic 
difference  from  other  churches,  but  rather 
as  an  impressive  contribution  to  a general 
discussion  about  doctrine  and  confession 
which  has  begun  both  within  the  individual 
churches  and  in  inter-church  dialogue. 

Prior  to  and  underlying  every  particular 
church  doctrine,  however  objectively  it  may 
be  based  on  biblical  exegesis  and  theological 
argument,  are  experiences  of  faith  which  have 
left  an  indelible  mark  on  that  doctrine  and 
are  the  source  which  consciously  or  un- 
consciously determines  the  questions,  inquiries 
and  teachings  of  the  church  in  question. 
The  living  resonance  of  the  Protestant, 
“Scripture  principle”  rests  on  the  fact  that 
Luther  had  earlier  experienced  in  the  depths 
of  despair  the  converting  power  of  the  Gospel 
(his  so-called  “Tower  experience”).  And  it 
is  very  much  to  the  point  that  Adventist 
doctrine  is  rooted  in  and  derives  strength 
from  an  event  which  Adventists  later  referred 
to  as  “the  great  disappointment”  (October  22, 
1844).  A group  of  believers,  buoyed  up  with 
expectancy  of  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia, 
learned  tlurough  experience  of  disappointed 
hope  that  they  had  failed  to  grasp  the  true 
nature  of  the  Scripture  promise  and  realized 
that  in  this  profound  despair  they  were  like 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  who,  with  the  promise 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  before  them,  fell 
into  despair  and  crisis  because  of  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  cross,  or  again,  like  the  early 
church  which  counted  on  the  early  return  of 
their  Lord  and  were  disappointed  when  He 
delayed.  This  experience  lies  behind  the 
birth  of  Seventh-Day  Adventism,  just  as 
Luther’s  “Tower  experience”  lay  behind 
his  posting  of  the  Theses  and  the  birth  of  the 
Protestant  churches.  Those  who  are  caught 
up  in  such  fundamental  experiences,  for  the 
most  part  fail  at  first  to  realize  that  out  of 
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the  crisis  through  which  they  have  to  pass 
something  new  is  seeking  to  arise  and  take 
shape. 

The  full  truth  of  a church’s  doctrine  is  there- 
fore not  yet  grasped  so  long  as,  in  its  details 
or  as  a whole,  we  see  it  in  isolation  from  such 
events  and  as  mere  doctrine.  In  inter-church 
discussion  there  may  be  different  views  about 
the  individual  doctrines  and  about  the  doc- 
trine of  a church  as  a whole,  but  if  we  go 
back  to  the  actual  experiences  on  which 
churches  were  founded  and  which  are  repre- 
sented in  their  official  statements  of  faith, 
then  faith  testifies  directly  to  faith.  Discus- 
sions so  far  in  Geneva  between  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  and  the  Churches  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  provide  a proof  of  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  testifying  to  faith. 

II. 

These  insights  must  be  kept  in  mind,  when 
we  compare  the  essential  doctrinal  statements 
with  each  other.  To  begin  with,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
Church  is  not  in  disagreement  with  the  theo- 
logical basis  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
as  voted  at  New  Delhi  in  1961  : “The  World 
Council  of  Churches  is  a fellowship  of  Chur- 
ches which  confess  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
God  and  Saviour  according  to  the  Scriptures 
and  therefore  seek  to  fulfil  together  their 
common  calling  to  the  glory  of  the  one  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.” 

The  member  churches  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  and  Seventh-Day  Adventists  are 
in  agreement  on  the  fundamental  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  set  forth  in  the  three 
ancient  church  symbols  ( Apostolicum,  Ni- 
caeno-Constantinopolitum,  Athanasium) . This 
agreement  finds  expression  in  unqualified 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Two-Natures. 

Seventh-Day  Adventism  arose  largely  in  a 
Protestant  setting  and  thus,  historically 
speaking,  it  is  quite  natural  that  Adventists 
show  considerable  affinity  with  the  churches 
issuing  from  the  Reformation.  This  does 
not  mean  that  Adventism  shows  no  doctrinal 
affinity  with  other  religious  traditions,  for 
example  Eastern  Orthodoxy.  However,  due 
to  lack  of  historico-theological  contact 
(separation  was  enhanced  by  official  religious 
intolerance  vis-a-vis  Adventists  in  countries 
where  Orthodoxy  was  the  state  religion)  such 


agreement  has  not  been  so  apparent.  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists  fully  agree  with  the  Protestant 
Scripture  principle  (sola  scriptura)  and  the 
Reformation  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
(sola  fide,  sola  gratia  per  Christum).  They 
also  share  the  Protestant  linking  of  justification 
and  sanctification.  Good  works  are  not  the 
means  of  justification  but  its  fruit. 

In  accordance  with  the  Protestant  view, 
acceptance  of  these  doctrines  takes  place,  not 
on  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  on  the 
basis  of  Holy  Scripture  as  the  rule  of  faith. 
This  also  applies  to  the  respect  in  which  the 
writings  of  eminent  doctors  of  the  Church 
are  held.  Such  writings  are  only  authoritative 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  agreement  with 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  nevertheless  progress 
in  the  understanding  of  Scripture.  In  this 
sense,  certain  doctors  of  the  Church  and 
certain  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
acquire  an  increasing  significance.  Many 
aspects  of  the  biblical  revelation  can  only  be 
clearly  understood  and  given  precise  formula- 
tion as  church  doctrine  at  certain  historical 
junctures.  The  doctrinal  traditions  which 
come  within  this  category  do  not,  however, 
constitute  any  addition  to  the  canon,  but  are 
the  historical  development  of  the  truth 
contained  in  Scripture.  There  are  within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches’  ranks  various 
views  regarding  revelation  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Bible.  Many  Christians  in  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  member  churches  hold 
views  very  similar  to  those  presented  by 
Adventists,  many  do  not. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  express  considerable 
agreement  with  conservative  evangelical  Chris- 
tians and  with  the  historic  confessions  of 
Protestantism.  Specific  mention  should  be 
made  here  of  the  following  doctrines  : the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  Virgin 
Birth,  the  atoning  death,  the  bodily  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension  of  Christ,  the  literal  view 
of  the  Return  of  Christ,  of  the  resurrection  or 
“taking  up”  of  the  saints,  and  of  the  general 
judgment,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
church  as  the  body  of  Christ.  There  is  also, 
however,  in  some  sense  an  affinity  with  mo- 
dern theologians  too.  Modern  Protestant 
theologians  do  not  in  fact  intend  to  deny  the 
statements  of  biblical  interpretation  and  of  the 
historic  creeds  of  the  ancient  Church  and  of 
the  Reformation,  but  rather  to  re-interpret 
them  (recognising  that  every  credal  statement 
is  historically  conditioned).  This  applies 
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particularly  to  the  common  belief  in  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture.  Since  God 
speaks  through  the  words  of  men,  diverse 
views  arise  regarding  the  role  played  by  man 
and  his  history  in  the  biblical  writings  and 
in  the  final  redaction  of  these  writings  into 
a single  whole. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  for  the  most  part  see 
the  connection  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  (especially  in  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  sacrificial  system)  in  typologi- 
cal terms  (type  and  antitype).  Many  non- 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  theologians  are  equally 
fully  committed  to  a typological  exegesis  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  opposition  to  an  alle- 
gorical interpretation. 

In  agreement  with  the  main  doctrinal  tradition 
of  Christianity,  Seventh-Day  Adventists  un- 
derstand the  Son  of  Man  as  the  Incarnate 
Son  of  God.  Over  against  this  view  is  that 
of  modern  exegesis  which  sees  the  Son  of 
Man  primarily  as  the  pre-existent  prototype  of 
mankind  and  of  the  people  of  God,  to  whom 
as  such  the  judgment  of  the  world  has  been 
committed.  But  Adventist  theology  to  a 
large  extent  embraces  this  circle  of  ideas  by  its 
interpretation  of  the  term  “Archangel  Mi- 
chael” as  a christological  title  (cf.  Dan.  10:5, 
6,  13  with  Rev.  1 : 13-15). 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  understand  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  as  resurrection  in  a glorified 
corporeality.  The  Earthly  Jesus  and  the 
Risen  Jesus  are  one  and  the  same.  The  mem- 
ber churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches hold  officially  the  same  view. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  reject  the  doctrine  of 
double  predestination  traditionally  held  in 
some  churches.  Adventists  stress  the  condi- 
tional character  of  divine  promises  and 
warnings.  Man  is  gifted  with  a free  will  to 
choose  or  to  reject.  Yet  a rapprochement  is 
taking  place,  because  in  many  churches  which 
hold  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  view 
is  gaining  ground  that  this  doctrine  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  in  the  sense  of  a naked  deter- 
minism or  of  an  absolute  decree.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  reinterpreted  in  various  ways, 
allowing  more  room  for  genuine  human 
decision,  and  has  even  been  rejected  by  some 
as  contrary  to  the  Gospel  and  as  positing 
a conflict  of  wills  in  the  Godhead.  Modern 
exegesis  of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  has, 
in  particular,  brought  out  the  conditional 
character  of  the  divine  promises  and  warnings. 
Man’s  freedom  is  important  for  God  too ; 


but  that  freedom  does  not  make  it  impossible 
for  God  to  achieve  His  purpose  of  redemp- 
tion, even  if  it  means  that  He  does  so  in  ever 
new  ways  which  take  human  decision  seriously 
into  account.  God  remains  the  author  of  the 
conditions  of  ultimate  salvation  and  its 
surety.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  there 
is  here  a convergence  of  standpoints. 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church  regards 
the  Decalo^e  to  be  a permanent  and  un- 
changing Divine  standard  of  life.  Segments  in 
Protestantism  are  engaged  in  a discussion 
of  the  absolute  claim  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  the  Christian.  Along  with  the  Law 
has  not  the  Decalogue  been  abrogated  by 
Christ  ? Statements  tending  in  this  direction 
are  found  not  merely  in  the  works  of  modern 
theologians  but  even  in  Luther.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  Protestant  doctrine, 
at  least  since  Melanchthon  (with  Luther’s 
assent),  that  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
God  reaffirmed  and  expressly  emphasised 
the  lex  naturae  established  in  and  with  crea- 
tion. In  connection  with  this  doctrine,  a 
distinction  has  been  made  in  Protestantism 
since  Melanchthon  between  the  Decalogue 
which  is  permanently  valid  and  the  ceremonial 
law  which  has  been  abrogated.  Discussion 
is  far  from  being  closed  on  this  issue,  and  it 
should  not  be  prematurely  broken  off,  since 
both  positions  are  concerned  to  affirm  the 
Gospel  on  the  basis  of  the  testimony  of 
Scripture. 

In  the  Adventist  view  baptism  is  to  be  admin- 
istered by  immersion ; it  needs  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate.  In  harmony  with 
other  followers  of  the  Baptist  tradition, 
Seventh-Day  Adventists  thus  reject  infant 
baptism,  believing  that  there  is  no  Biblical 
warrant  for  this  custom.  Although  many 
churches  defend  infant  baptism  as  scriptural, 
it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  lively  debate 
which  has  opened  up  in  these  churches  on 
this  subject.  It  will,  moreover,  be  readily 
acknowledged  that  the  total  immersion  of  the 
baptismal  candidate  is  strongly  attested  both 
in  the  Bible  and  in  early  Christian  practice. 
Few  would  deny  that  the  Christian’s  baptism, 
in  accordance  with  Adventist  teaching, 
into  the  once-for-all  death,  the  once-for-all 
burial,  the  once-for-all  resurrection  of  Christ 
(Rom.  6)  is  more  clearly  represented  by  a 
once-for-all  immersion,  than  by  a threefold 
dipping,  sprinkling  or  pouring  with  a Trinita- 
rian reference.  Difference  in  baptismal 
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practice,  however,  does  not  exclude  a con- 
sensus so  far  as  the  theological  affirmation 
made  by  Adventist  practice  is  concerned. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Adventist  asso- 
ciation of  the  feet-washing  (ordinance  of 
humility)  and  the  Lord’s  Supper.  This  is 
biblically  defensible,  even  if  there  is  still  a 
difference  of  view  as  to  whether  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a command  and  institution 
of  Christ  which  has  to  be  strictly  observed. 
At  least  there  is  agreement  about  the  substan- 
tial point  that  Jesus’  sacrifice  and  service 
for  us  finds  its  true  continuance  in  brotherly 
love  and  humility  (John  13  : 15). 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  believe  together  with 
many  Christian  Churches  in  the  conditional 
immortality  of  man  and  reject  the  idea  that 
the  soul  has  an  innate,  indefeasibly  immortal 
existence  separate  from  the  body.  As  a sinful 
creature,  man  is  subject  to  death  and  will  rest 
in  the  tomb  until  the  resurrection  day.  Eternal 
life  is  available  only  in  Christ.  The  unjust 
will  be  destroyed  forever. 

There  is  a broad  tradition  of  doctrinal  agree- 
ment in  the  interpretation  of  biblical  prophecy, 
and  of  apocalyptic  writings  in  particular. 
Historical  criticism  has,  however,  often  pro- 
duced divergent  findings  and  these  deserve 
attention.  But  preoccupation  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  prophecy  in  terms  of  its  original 
historical  setting  can  easily  lead  us  to  forget 
the  total  context  of  prophecy  on  which  tradi- 
tional interpretation  rested. 

Despite  differences  in  detailed  interpretation, 
we  share  the  conviction  that  God  speaks  to 
us  even  about  our  own  times  and  about  the 
future,  sometimes  in  an  indirect  symbolic 
way  through  prophecy.  The  full  truth  of 
prophecy  will  only  be  clearly  unveiled  to  us, 
of  course,  as  history  unfolds  itself.  But 
prophecy  in  any  case  sharpens  our  awareness 
of  the  imminent  parousia  of  Christ,  however 
well  or  badly  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  may 
have  been  understood  in  fact  since  the  early 
days  of  Christianity.  Christian  faith  is 
vivified  by  belief  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
at  hand.  It  is  thus  a forerunner  and  a sign 
pointing  to  the  future  of  Christ.  Whenever 
such  a prophetically  inspired  faith  appears  in 
Christendom,  it  is  always  a prophetic  sign  for 
the  whole  Church.  A vigorous  advent  hope 
is  an  essential  mark  of  Christian  faith. 

Regarding  the  abstention  from  alcohol  and 
tobacco  and  the  adherence  to  a specific  health 


programme  the  Adventist  Church  does  not 
adopt  an  exclusive  attitude  to  other  churches 
and  does  not  turn  this  into  a condition  of 
salvation.  Here  again,  however,  there  is  an 
underlying  common  ground,  namely,  that  the 
Christian  in  his  service  of  God  has  respon- 
sibility for  his  health. 

Seventh-Day  Adventists  believe  that  religious 
liberty  and  the  interests  of  both  church  and 
state  are  best  preserved  and  served  when  each 
operates  in  its  domain  (see  Matt.  22 : 21) 
under  the  policy  of  what  is  generally  called 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

However,  even  in  churches  which  still  have 
a more  or  less  close  connection  with  the 
State,  the  call  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  is  growing.  For  many  Christians 
today,  what  Marx  called  “the  removal  of  the 
Church  from  the  State  into  society”,  includes 
the  mighty  relevance  of  their  faith  to  contem- 
porary society.  Service  of  the  world  — 
“God  so  loved  the  world”  (John  3:16)  — 
by  no  means  implies  an  empty  secularisation, 
but  rather  applying  the  gospel  of  salvation 
to  the  needs  of  mankind. 


B.  SUMMARY  AND  ANALYSIS  OF 

RECENT  DISCUSSIONS  (1970  and  1971) 

Introduction 

For  several  years  informal  conversations  were 
held  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church.  The 
discussions  in  November  1969  dealt  with  the 
understanding  of  “Apocalyptic  Prophecy” 
(cf.  the  analysis  of  these  discussions  in  The 
Ecumenical  Review  1970/2,  pp.  163  ff).  As 
one  of  the  general  results  it  was  commonly 
recognised  that  the  study  of  biblical  texts 
provides  the  conversations  between  separated 
Christians  with  a common  frame  of  reference. 
At  the  same  time,  it  became  evident  that  the 
simple  appeal  to  the  Bible  does  not  necessarily 
overcome  differences.  Thus,  it  was  decided 
that  the  discussions  in  1970  should  concen- 
trate on  the  process  of  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  itself  in  the  hope  that  light  could  be 
thrown  on  the  underlying  differences  of 
approach  to  the  Bible.  Earlier  discussions 
had  shown  that  some  of  the  differences  were 
rooted  in  the  respective  conceptions  of  revela- 
tion and  inspiration.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  relate  systematic  statements  on  the  doctrinal 
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position  of  either  side  to  concrete  examples 
of  biblical  interpretation. 

In  a certain  continuity  with  these  discussions 
(see  especially  below  I,  6)  it  was  suggested 
for  the  conversations  in  1971  to  concentrate 
on  the  social  responsibility  of  the  Church.  It 
was  hoped  that  this  would  offer  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  not  only  the  foundations  of  Chris- 
tian social  ethics  but  to  engage  in  a debate 
about  concrete  issues  arising  in  particular 
from  the  World  Council’s  involvement  in 
social  and  political  struggles. 

The  following  summaries  have  been  discussed 
and  accepted  by  the  participants  of  the 
respective  meetings.  Since  both  texts,  how- 
ever, have  been  prepared  by  participants 
from  the  side  of  the  World  Council,  their 
status  as  common  documents  is  necessarily 
limited. 

I.  Word  of  God  - 

Revelation  and  Inspiration 

1 . Exegesis  of  biblical  texts.  The  results  of  the 
discussion  on  “Apocalyptic  Prophecy”  were 
again  validated  (loc.  cit.,  p.  167,  paras.  2,  3). 
There  was  almost  complete  agreement  on  the 
original  meaning  of  certain  passages  and  on 
the  methods  to  be  used  for  their  interpreta- 
tion. Both  sides  employed  the  means  of 
historical  and  of  form-criticism  to  arrive  at  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  original  message 
of  the  text.  Differences  arising  in  this  area 
mainly  concerned  the  evaluation  of  certain 
exegetical  findings.  It  was  only  in  the  area 
of  a contemporary  interpretation  and  a 
meditative  rethinking  of  the  original  message 
that  marked  divergences  became  apparent. 
Since  this  interpretation  made  use  of  the 
results  of  exegetical  analysis  even  exegesis 
could  become  controversial  retrospectively. 

2.  Systematic  approach.  Discussion  of  the 
respective  systematic  presuppositions  neces- 
sarily has  to  work  with  abstract  concepts 
open  to  multiple  interpretation.  A specific 
difficulty  arose  for  the  participants  from  the 
side  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  since 
there  is  no  unified  body  of  doctrine  accepted 
by  all  member  Churches.  Differences  regard- 
ing the  systematic  approach  to  the  problem 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of  a basic 
disagreement  between  Seventh-Day  Adven- 
tists and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
The  position  put  forth  by  the  Seventh-Day 
Adventist  participants  can  be  found  either 


in  full  or  at  least  in  part  in  many  churches 
belonging  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  was  shared  by  a number  of  participants 
from  the  side  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches. 

3.  Agreements. 

— All  start  form  the  basic  assumption  that 
there  is  the  promise  of  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  Spirit.  The  reality  of  the  working  of  the 
Spirit  was  never  questioned.  No  agreement 
could  be  reached,  however,  as  to  how  this 
active  presence  of  the  Spirit  could  be  grasped 
and  expressed. 

— All  agree  on  the  conviction  that  the  Bible 
is  inspired  and  that  study  of  the  Bible  leads  — 
at  least  potentially  — to  encounter  with  the 
Spirit.  No  agreement  could  be  reached, 
however,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Spirit 
has  bound  himself  to  the  literal  understanding 
of  the  biblical  text. 

— There  is  agreement  that  changing  human 
affairs  show  signs  of  God’s  activity  and  may 
properly  be  understood  in  terms  of  it.  No 
agreement  could  be  reached,  however,  about 
the  question  whether  the  Bible  as  inspired 
word  of  God  provides  us  with  clear  know- 
ledge about  God’s  way  of  acting  or  whether  it 
is  essentially  an  act  of  faith  informed  by 
biblical  witness  by  which  we  recover  his  way 
out  of  the  ambiguities  of  history. 

4.  Disagreements.  Disagreements  arose 
mainly  concerning  the  proper  way  of  relating 
the  different  factors  of  a)  the  process  of 
revelation,  i.e.  God’s  own  action  through  the 
Spirit,  b)  the  biblical  writing,  and  c)  the  inter- 
preting community  and  its  witness. 

— The  position  of  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
participants  could  be  summarised  in  this 
way : 

a)  The  Bible  is  recognised  as  an  inspired 
book.  This  appreciation  of  the  Bible  is  based 
on  the  affirmation  that  it  represents  the  nor- 
mative record  of  God’s  revelation. 

b)  The  biblical  writings  are  clear  and  suffi- 
cient in  themselves.  Their  different  parts  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other.  The  inspired 
character  of  the  Bible  implies  that  no  basic 
contradiction  can  obtain  between  any  of  its 
authors  or  writings. 

c)  The  present  Christian  community  in  its 
witness  always  has  to  refer  back  to  the 
normative  witness  included  in  the  biblical 
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texts.  Witness  today  essentially  is  re-affirma- 
tion of  the  biblical  witness. 

— The  position  of  most  of  the  participants 
from  the  side  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
appeared  to  converge  along  the  following 
lines : 

a)  The  Bible  is  understood  as  the  principal 
source  by  which  men  acquire  access  to  the 
divine  revelation.  It  is  inspired  in  the  sense 
that  it  potentially  leads  to  encounter  with 
God  in  the  Spirit.  But  neither  in  the  past  nor 
in  the  present  has  God  bound  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  Bible  as  the  only  mediator  of  his 
revelation.  Thus,  in  spite  of  its  inspired 
character  the  Bible  by  itself  alone  is  not 
understood  as  normative. 

b)  The  Bible  is  not,  by  virtue  of  its  inspira- 
tion, dissociated  as  a holy  book  from  human 
history.  It  was  written  by  human  writers  who 
participated  in  the  historic  circumstances  of 
their  particular  time.  Their  writing  represents 
in  the  first  instance  their  witness  to  their 
particular  community,  and  any  contemporary 
interpretation  will  have  to  take  this  into 
account. 

c)  Thus,  strong  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  role 
of  the  community  in  the  process  of  interpreta- 
tion and  witnessing.  Since  the  biblical  witness 
is  not  understood  as  being  itself  normative, 
present  witness  has  to  grow  out  of  participa- 
tion in  the  process  of  witnessing  since  biblical 
times. 

5.  Criticisms  mutually  addressed. 

— On  the  side  of  Seventh-Day  Adventist 
participants  it  was  repeatedly  stressed  in  the 
discussions  that  the  approach  to  the  biblical 
witness  and  its  interpretation  which  is  charac- 
teristic for  many  Churches  in  the  World 
Council  leaves  far  too  much  room  for  arbi- 
trariness. Where  the  Bible  is  not  understood 
to  be  normative  in  its  direct  meaning  it  is 
left  to  the  free  choice  of  the  individual  inter- 
preter which  aspects  of  the  biblical  witness 
he  wants  to  select  as  relevant  for  his  own 
community. 

— On  the  side  of  the  World  Council  of  Chur- 
ches participants  the  criticism  was  expressed 
that  the  Seventh-Day  Adventist  understanding 
of  inspiration  makes  the  Bible  into  a sacred 
book  and  forces  the  texts  into  a preconceived 
scheme  of  thought.  The  texts  cannot  any 
longer  speak  for  themselves. 

6.  Further  problems.  Underlying  much  of  the 
discussion  was  the  general  problem  of  the 


relationship  between  inspiration  and  authority 
and  in  particular  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as 
inspired  witness.  When  inspiration  is  under- 
stood as  an  event  occurring  in  situations  of 
immediate  existential  involvement,  the  author- 
ity of  the  biblical  text  is  established  in  the 
very  moment  of  inspiration.  If,  however,  the 
Bible  is  considered  to  be  authoritative  and 
inspired  by  itself,  independent  of  its  being 
experienced  as  such,  how  can  the  misuse  of 
this  authority  in  an  oppressive  sense  be  avoid- 
ed? 

This  difference  of  orientation  reveals  a 
fundamental  problem.  We  recognise  today, 
even  in  “Bible-oriented”  communities,  a 
decrease  of  Bible-study  and  of  interest  in  the 
Bible.  In  many  places  we  even  see  a strong 
resistance  against  Bible-study  emerging,  al- 
though a remarkable  resurgence  of  interest  in 
the  Bible  can  be  observed  at  the  same  time. 
These  developments  in  their  contradictory 
character  call  for  an  explanation.  With 
regard  to  the  decline  of  Bible-study  the 
question  might  be  asked  whether  it  is  due 
precisely  to  the  “authoritarian”  concept  of 
authority  and  inspiration  traditionally  con- 
nected with  the  Bible  that  an  open  encounter 
with  the  biblical  witness  has  become  impos- 
sible for  many  people.  On  the  other  hand  it 
could  equally  be  asked  whether  historical  and 
form  criticism  have  not  gone  too  far  and 
destroyed  the  very  basis  of  biblical  authority. 
Perhaps  it  is  symptomatic  that  very  often 
groups  and  communities  which  stress  the 
literal  authority  of  the  Bible  go  along  with 
politically  conservative  movements.  Con- 
trarywise  we  observe  a certain  correlation 
between  liberal  political  attitudes  and  a 
critical  view  regarding  the  authority  and 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  However  this  may 
be,  the  discussion  has  shown  that  in  addition 
to  strictly  theological  presuppositions  a 
number  of  “non-theological”  factors  may  be 
operative  in  determining  our  respective 
approach  to  the  interpretation  of  the  biblical 
texts. 

II.  The  Social  Responsibility  of  the 
Church 

1.  The  discussion  of  “The  Social  Respon- 
sibility of  the  Church”  has  shown  that  Ad- 
ventists, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Churches 
which  have  chosen  to  enter  the  fellowship  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches,  on  the  other, 
share  a common  yearning  to  respond  more 
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fully  to  the  saving  love  which  has  been  made 
manifest  to  the  world  in  Jesus  Christ.  While 
agreeing  that  this  faith  carries  profound 
implications  for  the  Church’s  witness  in 
society,  we  differ  markedly  in  the  ways  we 
formulate  these.  Such  differences  stem 
partly  from  the  varied  experiences  we  carry 
with  us,  as  individuals  or  denominations, 
and  partly  from  disagreements  about  the 
relative  weight  to  be  given  to  specific  doctrines 
within  our  common  faith-tradition.  We 
should,  however,  emphasise  that  these  dif- 
ferences do  not  represent  a clear  distinction 
between  Adventism  and  World  Council  mem- 
ber Churches,  for  the  kind  of  debate  we  have 
had  at  this  meeting  has  often  been  heard  — 
and  will  continue  to  be  heard  — within  many 
member  Churches  and  within  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
itself. 

2.  We  affirm  that  the  Church  has  been 
constituted  by  God’s  saving  action  in  Jesus 
Christ  whose  selfless  love  for  the  world  is  to  be 
reflected  by  those  who  bear  his  name.  In 
isolating  itself  from  the  world,  or  in  serving 
mankind  simply  to  strengthen  itself  as  an 
institution,  the  Church  would  be  untrue  to 
that  outreaching  divine  love  whose  Incarna- 
tion we  recognise  and  proclaim.  The  Church 
like  its  Lord  is  called  out  of  the  world  in  order 
to  exist  for  the  world.  Differences  exist  bet- 
ween us,  however,  in  interpreting  how  these 
elements  of  “withdrawal  from”  and  “exist- 
ence for”  are  to  be  held  together. 

3.  The  Church  lives  as  a sign  and  servant  of 
the  Kingdom  which  has  come  and  which  is 
to  come.  Its  sure  hope  constitutes  an  eschato- 
logical dynamic  for  social  service  and  action, 
and  also  sets  an  eschatological  limit  to  what 
we  may  expect  from  such  service  and  action. 
We  appear  to  differ,  however,  in  the  relative 
weight  given  to  the  “dynamising”  and 
“limiting”  aspects  of  eschatology. 

4.  Responsibility  for  the  neighbour  cannot  be 
separated  from  love  for  God,  any  more  than 
verbal  proclamation  can  be  divorced  from 
our  attempts  to  embody  the  reconciliation 
and  healing  of  which  we  speak.  The  Church’s 
social  responsibility  is  therefore  not  a peri- 
pheral matter  but  a concern  which  emerges 
from  the  heart  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Each 
group  in  this  discussion,  however,  has  ex- 
pressed misgivings  about  what  it  sees  as  the 
other’s  imbalance  in  relating  proclamation 
and  social  responsibility. 


5.  The  witness  of  the  Church  is  addressed 
to  the  salvation  of  the  whole  man,  body,  mind, 
and  spirit.  Each  person,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not,  lives  in  a society  which  supports 
and/or  oppresses  him  and  upbuilds  and/or 
distorts  his  humanity.  Its  concern  for  man 
drives  the  Church  to  take  very  seriously  the 
social,  political  and  economic  structures  of 
society.  Believing  in  the  creation  of  every 
man  in  the  image  of  God  the  Church  must 
stand  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
individual  against  every  tyranny.  Equally, 
it  must  defend  the  welfare  of  the  human  com- 
munity against  the  individual  or  sub-group 
which  would  misuse  its  freedom. 

6.  We  have  consensus  on  the  need  for  forms 
of  Christian  social  action  which  respond  to 
the  political  and  economic  realities  of  the  day 
without  being  solely  determined  by  them  ; on 
the  need  for  the  Church  to  avoid  both  the 
Scylla  of  a Constantinian  captivity  to  a parti- 
cular social  order  as  well  as  the  Charybdis 
of  a total  disregard  for  the  social  order; 
and  on  the  need  to  find  more  effective  ways 
of  linking  ethical  insights  which  are  to  be 
derived  from  Christian  faith  with  the  passing 
issues  of  social,  political  and  economic 
decision-making.  Yet  there  remain  disagree- 
ments about  the  forms  of  political  action 
which  are  appropriate  for  the  individual 
Christian,  and  even  more  substantial  differ- 
ences about  the  ways  in  which  Churches  and 
councils  of  Churches  should  act  to  support 
and  encourage  responsible  Christian  social 
engagement. 

7.  We  are  in  agreement  that  Christian  dia- 
conia  is  at  the  same  time  caritative,  structural 
and  “conscientising”.  These  three  forms  of 
service  in  society  are  complementary,  inter- 
dependent and  inseparable.  However,  we 
could  not  resolve  difficulties  arising  from  the 
question  whether  there  obtains  an  order  of 
priority  among  these  forms  of  diaconia 
and  by  which  methods  “structural”  diaconia 
in  particular  should  be  carried  out.  Should 
the  Christian  community  work  for  the  change 
of  the  structures  of  society,  even  if  this 
involves  revolutionary  methods  including  the 
possible  use  of  violence?  Does  the  biblical 
witness  oblige  us  to  give  a priority  to  spiritual 
means  of  inducing  change  and  thus  to  the 
“conscientising”  aspect  of  diaconia  ? Adven- 
tist participants  expressed  the  fear  lest  the 
Church  in  its  “structural”  diaconia  should 
become  exclusively  identified  with  any  one 
side  of  the  political  struggles  in  society. 
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